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POINTERS FROM PAMPHLETS 


The War has encouraged the pamphlet. ‘The restriction of time 
and paper have made book production more difficult. The pamphlet 
does not demand large stocks of paper and the time it takes to write 
or to read is negligible. Often its few pages provide an occasion 
for inserting an unwelcome truth in the machinery of the world at 
war, where a volume would never be opened or a column in a news- 
paper thrown aside forgotten. Taking occasion of the spring-clean- 
ing of the Editorial desk we may here pass under review some of the 
latest of these sallies. 

Mr. Stephen Hobhouse in an Open Letter to Peace-planners (Peace 
Pledge Union, 3d.) puts forward the view that the only hope in this 
present gruesome scene lies in a spiritual revival or revolution ‘ from 
below,’ a peaceful uprising of no less magnitude than that of the 
beginning of the Christian religion, before the compromise (not 
peace) of Constantine. It demands a conversion from mechanism 
and materialism on the part of a minority sufficiently vital to be able 
to sway the secular governments which will certainly continue after 
the war in the same spirit of destruction. 
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The author has reason indeed for this gloomy picture. The reas. 
oning of the slowest must recognise that the unleashing of enormous 
powers will tend to an ever increasing volume of blind destruction 
unless a still greater power can direct their course with intelligence, 
The sudden emptying of a lock will bring floods unless the walls of 
the canal below have been built high and strong. The hate and 
passion of war could lead to good only if the war were governed and 
directed by superior power, concentrating not merely on the destruc. 
tion of the enemy which any big fiood can do but on a positive and 
constructive aint. So far as the layman can judge there has been 
no higher and intellectual power controlling the inevitable passions 
of this war. Any positive aim with which it may have begun has 
become dimmer and dimmer as passion rises. The bombing of the 
German dams which has left such a throbbing wound in Mr, 
Hobhouse’s experience stands as a monument of what has seemed to 
become the only purpose—a devastating flood of destruction. 

The war began with our word to Poiand and our assertion that we 
were fighting for the freedom of minorities. We slanged Russia not 
only for deliberately giving Germany the chance to fight, but for her 
attack on Finland and her occupation of half Poland. In those days 
an individual soldier could view his horizons with the eyes of a 
crusader. The primary motives that started the bitter slaughter and 
destruction may not have been beyond suspicion—that could not be 
ascertained by the individual—but the aggressor was definitely anti- 
Christian, attacking not only the heritage of hundreds of years of 
Christendom but the religion of Christ himseif. Atheistic material 
ism in its several forms was ranged against the Allies, so that the 
private soldier was justified in waging his private crusade. Hitler 
was the figurehead, but he stood for Russian aggression as well. 
The brown shirt, German Catholics used to say, was only thinly 
covering the red. 

The position seems now to have changed, and many are realising 
the change. It is not simply a question of the dams. Mr. Hobhouse 
uses them as a type. The German cities have been systematically 
bombed section by section with the apparent intention of treating 
them more thoroughly than the Germans treated Rotterdam or Coven- 
try. At the beginning of the war bombers brought back their load 
when their target was obstructed; was that only because bombs 
were scarce at the beginning, or has a change taken place now that 
no excuse is made for bombing a target that cannot be seen? .Then 
Monte Cassino has brought this negative destructive spirit out into 
the open and called forth an implied condemnation from His Holiness 
the Pope himself. The Prime Minister’s apparent acceptance of the 
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Curzon line has brought to the open another concealed disease, the 
opportunism than can sling overboard the Atlantic Charter as out of 
date." Where is now the private soldier's crusade? A damping 
sponge has wiped off the cross from his shield. Mr. Hobhouse has 
reason to pray for a spiritual upheaval, but why not from above as 
well as from below? For he ascends who has descended. 

The question is pertinent, for the trouble has become so ingrained 
in the common man that his spiritual uprising will inevitably be col- 
oured by the state from which he rises. He needs inspiration and 
direction also from above. ‘To-day we have fallen into a machine 
because we had come to regard God as the first mechanic, whereas 
we needed God the True, the Good and the Beautiful. This is the 
main point of Mr. Wilfred Wellock’s pamphlet, A Mechanistic or a 
Human Society? (1s. from the author, 12 Victoria Ave., Quinton, 
Birmingham, 32). This massed bombing of civilians, this domina- 
tion of blood red passion, this butchery of the weak—all so imagin- 
atively horrible—derives in truth from the respectable and complacent 
evils that we have learned to consider as goods. ‘-To-day we are 
witnessing the collapse of civilisation. Its cause is the pursuit of 
what the nineteenth century called ‘‘ progress.’’ By progress was 
meant the multiplication by mass production of materia] things and 
the amassing of private fortunes, called ‘‘ national’’ wealth, from 
their sale.’ Mr. Wellock traces the process of decay from the 
change-over from agriculture to industry, the replacement of Chris- 
tian and spiritual values by money value, down to the totalitarianism 
that tumbles us into total war. Once we have abused the idea of 
man, however politely wrapped up in references to dividends, poor 
relief and leisure, we are only a few paces from abusing the life of 
man with shrapnel and poison gas. 

At the present time, as we work through the fifth year of the war 
we continue to ‘ plan’ our way out of it for the future. This may 
be called making good resolutions. Yet there is little trace of a firm 
purpose of amendment and the main feature of these resolutions is 
the outcome of subordinating man to the machine. An extreme case 
is seen in ‘ family planning’; and the Family Life Bureau of the 
American National Catholic Welfare Conference has found it neces- 
sary to issue a pamphlet to expose the campaign for birth prevention 





1 The Pope in his Christmas Allocution said: ‘ Do not ask from any member 
of the family of peoples for that renunciation of substantial rights or vital neces- 
sities which you yourselves, if it were demanded from your people, would deem 
impracticable.’ Would that the many utterances of His Holiness were in pamph- 
let form, easy of access to the bewildered now looking for some purpose and aim 
in this struggle, 
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which is boosted in America under that title (‘ The Case Worker and 
Family Planning ’—An Answer). There is in fact a ‘ Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America’ which urges social workers to propa- 
gate the birth control clinic movement. The same movement is of 
course to be found in England, only that it does not seem necessary 
to organise it. That is only one of the immense immoralities that 
may result from this sub-human planning. Professor Laski, who 
arraigns the Right Wing in England for having before the war smiled 
on Hitler and Mussolini and frowned on the Soviet Union, fears 
‘that we are missing a great opportunity by our failure to utilise 
the revolutionary impetus of this war ’ (London, Washington, Mos- 
cow Partners in Peace? Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 22; 6d.). He fears 
in consequence that we shall fail to pull our weight in the Soviet 
peace barge. He does not of course make the point that the major 
part of the present planning is a la Russe and has therefore an anti- 
religious and materialistic taste. The great plans for abolishing 
unnecessary poverty and unemployment and for establishing social 
security, discussed by various authors in another Peace Aims Pam- 
phlet (No. 21, Planning for Abundance, 1s.) are measured consciously 
or unconsciously by Moscow rulers. They wish to see an ever- 
increasing control by the Government, and then inconsequentially 
hold up Fascism as a bogey to frighten us into compliance with their 
totalitarian plans. 

Happily those plans depend on so many intangibles that we may 
reasonably hope that our liberty will linger for a few more years. 
But when to the planning of family and finance is added that of 
education we have grave reason for concern, for that indeed brings 
us within the immediate influence of totalitarian ideas. The Govern- 
ment control of schools is being tightened by the new Bill, which by 
implication would remove numbers of schools from the control of 
religion. To help us along this path the Rationalist Press busies 
itself to show that the Christian religion has always been anti- 
cultural, antagonistic to true, disinterested education. When the 
authors of The Church and Education (Thinkers’ Forum, No. 27; 
6d.) begin their attack by pointing out that every history is a personal 
interpretation as well as a record, one wonders why we should bother 
with the rationalist interpretation rather than the Christian. But 
they draw attention at least to a comparison of value between the 
present trouble and the education struggle between pagan and Chris- 
tian after Constantine. For the rest the Church is attacked for 
wishing to use education for its own ends, and we are left wondering 
for what ends the Government will use it. Mussolini, Hitler and 
Lenin have given us concrete answers, 
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Elsewhere we are offered a solution to this puzzle (The Riddle 
of Religious Education and a New Soolution, by A. G. Whyte. 
Thinkers’ Forum, No. 22; 6d.): a broader religious instruction 
should be given, embracing Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, etc., 
together with Christianity. Comparative religion should make religi- 
ous teaching alive, for the child has thus the supreme advantage of 
choosing one, all or none of these conflicting religions. Attempts 
have in fact been made to introduce a naturalistic materialism, owing 
much to Confucius, into the schools in California. H, R. McKinnon, 
member of the committee that put a stop to it by evicting the text 
books of Professor Rugg from the schools, has published an exposé 
of the Professor’s errors. (Changing our Children: Harold Rugg’s 
Crusade to remodel America, A Critical Analysis. The Gillick Press, 
California). The two objects of wonder here are (a) that such social 
science text books should have found their way into the junior high 
schools of California, and (b) that they should need thus to be 
exposed. But though Professor Rugg’s materialism and his inter- 
pretation of history are crudely this-worldly, we cannot hope for 
anything better for our children in England under the new Bill. And 
all our Professor Ruggs, like the original, are educating with an 
eye to reconstruction under the all-inclusive word ‘ democracy.’ The 
Saltire Society opened its series of pamphlets, which were intended 
to stimulate interest in the future of Scotland, with some pages 
on The Basis of Reconstruction by J. A. Bowie (Saltire Pamphlets, 
No. 1; 18.), wherein the author shows how, like a demigod, he 
would ‘improve the quality of the people by better breeding, better 
education and better environment.’ He would find a congenial com- 
panion across the Atlantic in Professor Rugg, for they both wish, 
through education, to enable this grovelling ‘ people’ to ‘ reap the 
benefits of the age of plenty.’ Stanley Cursiter, in another Saltire 
Pamphlet, shows how art must be dragged-into education in order 
to coat the pill of industrialism, and no wonder since on his principles 
‘art has to do with qualities which add to our satisfaction, while 
industry . . . will cover all these aspects of man’s activities by which 
he produces what he needs or wants’ (Art in Industry, Saltire Pam- 
phlet No. 4; 1s.). 


+” * * * * * 


There are solutions in plenty to this materialistic and mechanistic 
impasse. The reading public have become acquainted with, if not 
weary of, the solutions that are concerned with the Natural Law 
summed up in various Charters of Points. It has been necessary 
to turn to this L.C.M. of Nature in order to begin somewhere, for 
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the line of a solution ought to begin at some fixed point. This must 
be man’s nature, both in the individual and in society. Truth about 
man’s nature must be set before our eyes if we are to escape this 
unnatural mechanism. But it would be a mistake to think that nature 
alone can snatch us from the cogs of the machine. Particularly have 
Catholics become complacent about human nature, forgetting that 
of itself on account of its sin it is powerless to stop the machine 
set in motion by individual greed. Economic, social, and legal 
‘points’ will not bring us a ha’porth of peace. As Fr. Andrew 
Beck says, after “outlining the international economic relationships 
and the law that must govern them, the task before us ‘ means 
conquering men’s greed and overcoming the pride of fa!se and ex- 
aggerated nationalism. And here religion has a vitally important 
part to play’ (Economic Resources, Law and Religion, Catholic Social 
Guild; 3d.). Yet religion may be limited in these discussions to 
the natural plane, and it is dangerous to speak of religion having 
a ‘part to play.’ Professor Rugg would agree to that and would 
produce all sorts of religions out of his hat. If it is a question of 
playing a part, each continent should be regulated by its own re- 
ligion insofar as Confucianism, Buddhism, Bolshevism, or Islamism 
conform to some basic natural standard. 

Supernatural religion raises the whole man to another plane; it has 
not a part to play, but the whole drama to produce. It cannot be 
degraded into a tool for the worldly prosperity of ‘ honesty is the 
best policy.’ Total religion is often known as Evangelism because 
it goes back to the uncompromising views of Christ in the Gospels. 
If we rid the word of some of its emotional and revivalist associa- 
tions we could say that the primary need of to-day is a thorough 
evangelical movement. As we have seen, that is what Mr. Hob- 
house, though almost in despair, looks for—a power as new as Christ 
himself to regenerate the world. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the 1943 Beckley Lecture has spoken of the relevance of Evan- 
gelism to social matters (Social Witness and Evangelism, Epworth 
Press; 1/6). He shows in effect that here the question of ‘ mucking- 
in’ or ‘ mucking-out’ of the modern world, a question which oc- 
cupied the pages of BLackrriars often in the past, necessarily comes 
to the fore when the spirit of the Gospels is applied to modern 
mechanism. The Archbishop rightly reduces the separation between 
these two approaches to the world. ‘ We must first find where men 
are, and then, taking them by the hand, lead them to the true 
source of power and peace. But we can do little as long as we call 
to them across an intervening gulf; and we can do nothing if we 
direct our appeal to some region of interest where they are not to 
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be found at all.’ So that ‘ social witness’ prepares for the full 
gospel as well as flows from it, and we must turn to the true ideas 
of community in order to learn how to live as a Christian com- 
munity. Yet the Archbishop is soon engulfed in housing, nutrition, 
the school-leaving age, so much that one is tempted to wonder 
whether the spirit of the Gospel can stand up against this avalanche 
of natural wisdom. 

Again, Fr. Duffy, of the ‘American Catholic Worker,’ has pro- 
duced a comprehensive pamphlet, This Way Out (The Catholic Wor- 
ker Press; 20c.), in the seventh essay of which he writes: ‘ The 
simplicity of the teaching of Christ and of His Apostles must take 
the place of the compiex casuistry of the schools . . . the laboured 
treatises and intellectual gymnastics of moral contortionists, who 
seek to reconcile the irreconcilable, must be relegated to the scrap 
heap and oblivion... The attempts (to reconcile God and Mam- 
mon) have resulted in all ages in schisms, wars, murders, injus- 
tices, oppression, tyrannies, uncharitableness, and strife of all kinds.’ 
And yet the other twenty-seven essays deal mainly, with Co-opera- 
tives, the Land, Labour Unions, and the like. Does ‘ sound sense’ 
get us anywhere in these days of cataclysmic nonsense? Mr, Wel- 
lock thinks we can choose the way out, and that the way out is to 
choose creative labour, and Fr. Duffy is of much the same opinion. 

But ought we not to return to a fiery conviction of the primacy of 
the spiritual and the supernatural? This at any rate seems to be 
the secret of the growth and development of the Y.C.W., and Fr. 
Fitzsimons in a pamphlet for the Girls’ Y.C.W. Will Christ Reign ? 
(6d.), lays the true foundation: ‘ The first thing a member of the 
Y.C.W. has to do is. to be trained in hoiiness.’ Indeed, what Mr. 
Hobhouse regards with only a glimmer of hope as the one way out, 
the Y.C.W. is to attempt as its immediate objective. ‘It is a com- 
monplace that if ever you are going to love our Lord properly you 
have to make your own will subject to His, you have to live in 
Him and be crucified in Him and with Him. It is necessary for all 
Christians to do this, but it is, above all, necessary for you who are 
to labour unselfishly for Him. You have the same force that the 
early Christians had, the same force that He had, to overcome the 
world. They conquered—the early Christians—because all they had 
to do was to confess His name and die: die to-day, die to-morrow, 
die always.’ 


* * * * * * 


One of the difficulties lies in the fact that a world war necessarily 
introduces a world view of our desperate situation. As a result, we 
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come to see the outline of the wood in its gloomy shadow, but 
fail to detect any single tree. Mr. Christopher Dawson contributes 
a Peace Aims Pamphlet on The Renewal of Civilisation (No. 20; 
4d.), in which he shows that modern developments have made a uni- 
versal economy essential to any peace. Planning at home depends 
on the success of world-planning in economic and social spheres. We 
must have social reform at home, but that will never be achieved 
unless co-ordinated with a sociai reform of all nations working to- 
gether. Mr. Dawson shows that in the rejuvenation of civilisation 
which is the only alternative to its death the social order must be 
brought into contact with the life of the spirit—and like Mr. Hob- 
house he can offer little natural hope for such a marriage to-day. 
There are other attempts at world settlement which do not begin 
to consider the spiritual, as in Mr, Lionel Curtis’s idea of salvation 
through the British Commonwealth (dn Open Letter to Lords, Com- 
mons, and Press): ‘ The safety of the Commonwealth and of the 
world from war are one and the same thing.’ 

Fr. Fitzsimons says to the Catholic working girl: ‘ The world 
needs conquering for Christ—or reconquering. How ambitious such 
a project is! But you can’t put it at anything less than that.’ Our 
Lord said: ‘ Have confidence in me. I have overcome the world.’ 
The prospect is grim indeed, the whole world topsy-turvy. To look 
at it through international eyes always merely appals and saps initia- 
tive. The sight of the daily destruction from the air, the knowledge 
of the unprincipled methods of pagan Germany and pagan Russia, 
if not of pagan England and America—these sights and sounds make 
the future appear beyond redemption. And so it is—humanly speak- 
ing. There can be only one way out. Not distributism or back to 
the land, not co-operatives or nationalisation, not creative work or 
extended education, but a return to sanctification in Christ. Sacri- 
fice and love at home, in each person’s immediate surroundings. 
The only way out is through grace abounding in the followers of 
Christ. 

As Mr. T. S. Eliot has written : ‘ THERE Is NO RECIPE FOR SOCIAL 
STABILITY.’ (Christian News-Letter, Dec. 1st, 1943.) 


THE EDITor. 
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ENGLAND’S POLITICAL FUTURE 


WueN General Smuts delivered his much-discussed Thoughts on 
the New World he gave utterance to some home-truths which badly 
needed enunciating. As he warned his audience, his remarks were 
intended to be stimulating, lacking in ‘ diplomatic ’ qualification, not 
to be an expression of carefully-balanced policy. Especially have his 
remarks about France provoked reaction. ‘ A nation,’ he said, ‘ that 
has been overtaken by a catastrophe such as she has suffered, reach- 
ing to the foundations of her nationhood, will not easily resume her 
nationhood again. We may talk about her as a Great Power, but 
talking will not help her much.’ 

There have been protests against these blunt, almost brutal, words, 
by those who love and long for the culture of France. But these 
protests are not to the point; the culture of a nation survives and 
is of influence long after that nation has ceased to be a political 
reality, and French culture will be no exception. But to be a politi- 
cal reality a nation must have a State-will which can be made 
effective both for national life and for external preservation, and 
such a State-will demands at least a measure of national unity. The 
prospects of French unity—and this General Smuts must have had 
in mind—fill her friends with dismay, if not despair. News from 
Algiers does not suggest the development of a wide national coalition 
of French statesmen and the prospect is more easily foreseen in the 
words of a charming French actress, depicted in Picture Post of 
Nov. 27th, 1943, as saying: ‘ After the war there will be a lot 
of people to be shot in France. Then we will start again.’ 

The problem of national unity is posed for England also, who in 
the after-war years will be faced, says General Smuts, by the problem 
of her allies, Russia, ‘ the new Colossus in Europe,’ and the United 
States, ‘ with enormous assets, with wealth and resources and poten- 
tialities of power beyond measure.’ On tiie other hand, he says, 
England will have ‘ nothing left in the till.” She will be rich in 
spiritual prestige, but ‘ poor in substance.’ If, then, England and 
the Empire is to remain a political reality, and not a mere cultural 
influence, the need of national unity becomes inescapable. Is such 
aunity possible? The opposition between what we may call ‘ Moder- 
ate Planners’ and ‘ All-out Planners ’ threatens at times to become 
very acute, these being the two sides in the debate as to how far 
the State is to control the expressions of the nation’s life. In this 
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debate there is a curious reversal of the party-rdles of a hundred 
years ago, seeing that, roughly speaking, the Conservatives to-day 
are on the more laissez-faire side, while the Radicals are the ‘ All- 
out Planners.’ There is little doubt as to which side General Smuts 
ison. ‘I think,’ he says, ‘ the times in which we live do not really 
permit of very rigid, fixed opinions, or of any dogmatic outlook on 
life or on the problems before us.’ And it is fairly certain that Mr. 
Churchill shares this opinion. But, to speak frankly, the question 
now arises as to how long Mr. ‘Churchill will be enabled to maintain 
the union between Conservatives and Radicals upon which the present 
effective State-will of England depends. Should he disappear, is 
there any alternative source of national unity? 

It is, perhaps, time that the position of the Crown in English affairs 
was Once again passed in review. England was in mortal danger of 
extinction as a political reality in 1940, a situation which dated back 
to the failure in the years 1935-1938 to take adequate measures 
against German and Japanese armaments and aggressions. It was 
unfortunate that during those years King George V was nearing the 
end of his long and wearying reign. King Edward VIII was largely 
absorbed by those events which led to his abdication, and King 
George VI too recently and too unexpectedly placed upon the throne 
to be in a position to grasp the mortal danger threatening his country 
and his empire. Were those monarchs ever made aware of the facts 
of comparative armaments which would have demonstrated that 
danger? What precisely is the procedure to-day in supplying the 
Monarch with confidential information? If the Crown has not the 
information, and is therefore not in a position to intervene when, 
as in these last years, the whole future of the polity it rules is mort- 
ally threatened, then a vital element in the Constitution has been set 
aside and the Monarchy must be adjudged no longer a political, but 
only a cultural, element in English life. This very important matter 
should be clarified. We may, perhaps, remind ourselves of Queen 
Victoria asserting that Mr. Gladstone ‘ will find the Queen very 
determined and firm on all that concerns the honour, dignity and 
safety of the Vast Empire confided to her care and which she wishes 
to hand down unimpaired to her children and their children’s 
children.’ 

. This brief review of the situation should at least emphasise the 
necessity for serious study of the foundations of English life to-day. 
Apart from General Smuts’ invaluable obiter dicta, 'some recent 
books will be found useful to the ordinary citizen. Britain’s Third 
Chance, by Stephen King-Hall, is a loosely put-together commentary 
on the mistakes made in this country since. the last war and the 
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réle in the future which England may hope to play if she sets 
her affairs in order. Commander King-Hall is useful and stimulating 
on this question of internal reconstruction, and has some wise things 
to say about relations with our mighty allies, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. Where he seems to fail is in his outlining of the problem 
of our enemies, especially with regard to Germany, an agonising 
problem which he shelves by relapsing into a discussion of national 
symbolism. But, apart from the problem which she sets to civilisa- 
tion as a whole, the problem which Germany sets this country is 
the same as that set by Russia, that of a far larger political unit 
with a more powerful State-will actuated by a more highly-organised 
national unity. ‘ We must be prepared to find that even after defeat 
the Second World War will appear to the German war-party to have 
been on balance a favourable operation. What will be remembered 
will be not so much the actual defeat as the nearness to victory, 
leaving as ultimate result . . . the hope that Britain will have 
no heart to resist a third attempt than France the second . . . This 
all-embracing will to mastery, and the latent responsiveness of the 
German people, are the heart of the matter.’ 

These remarks are not quotations from Genéral Smuts—or from 
Lord Vansittart—but from a dull, highly judicial, official publication 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The Problem of 
Germany, as it is called, bears out all the main contentions of Lord 
Vansittart in his Lessons of My Life. If Lord Vansittart had been 
able to be pedestrian instead of brilliantly provocative in style his 
thesis, which is incontrovertible in recent history, would have com- 
manded far wider assent. His courage in dealing with such difficult 
topics as the duty of Christian forgiveness for national crimes such 
as those of Germany is in refreshing contrast to more woolly-minded 
statesmen. Among these latter Mr. Wendell Willkie takes high 
rank, in his description of a rapid world-tour by aeroplane, entitled 
One World. He gives useful descriptions of the Russian and 
Chinese scenes he witnessed, but descends into unhelpful vagueness 
in discourses upon the ‘ liberalising ’ of the British Empire and the 
international good-will mission of the United States. To these two 
aspects of his book Professor Hancock’s Argument of Empire and 
Mr. Walter Lippmann’s U.S. Foreign Policy are valuable correct- 
ives, though the latter perhaps insists too much on the importance 
of British naval co-operation with the United States. This latter 
country, the second of the two world dominators mentioned by 
General Smuts, does not have the same massive political unity as 
the Soviet Union, for both political and economic reasons. There 
is a useful description, in Professor D, W. Brogan’s Politics and 
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Law in the United States, of the complex Republican-Democratic 
rivalry in the U.S. which impairs its unity. There is no doubt that 
the intelligent English citizen regards with dismay some of the pos- 
sible results of the automatic series of elections which reflect this 
division in American life. The future of our country in the after-war 
years will largely depend on the skilful use we make of the prestige 
we regained in 1940 and the political common-sense and experience 
we inherit from the past. We can do much to guide our two great 
allies, to control our mighty fallen enemy, to renew and gather 
together the nations who have fallen by the way. But all this wil] 
depend absolutely on maintaining an internal balance as we set our 
affairs in order, and the hope of our contributing to the formation of 
‘One World’ will be destroyed if we do not retain our war-time 
character of a nation which is at one. 


PauLt URBAN FosTER, O.P. 
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A NEW ORDER FOR LONDON? 


Lonpon was founded for practical reasons on a gravel terrace, 
some two miles broad, lying north of the Thames and east of the 
River Fleet, and almost certainly it stood there before the Roman 
invasion. The Romans built a wall round it, and are primarily res- 
ponsible for its commercial importance since they made it the chief 
centre of their road system. The Romans left London not only 
defensible but also accessible by roads as well as by waterways. So 
it became the capital first of the kingdom of Essex and then of 
England; it was the diocesan town of a see instituted by Pope 
Gregory of which the first bishop was ordained by Saint Augustine. 

Who were the men who first dared or were obliged to live outside 
the walls, forgoing the safety and privileges these enclosed, the men 
who began the expansion of London? The earliest evidence of 
suburban building occurs in the tenth century when the Danes, whom 
the Londoners barred at Ludgate, made the settlement along the 
river strand which was to name the church of St. Clement Danes, 
Outcasts of one kind or another: such were most of the mediaeval 
suburbanites. About the eastern and northern gates—Cripplegate, 
Aldgate, Aldersgate, Bishopsgate—unenfranchised and poor lab- 
ourers lodged themselves as best they could. The southern bank, 
the Borough of Southwark, was a rather disreputable quarter, for it 
contained both prisons and certain areas in which immunity from 
legal arrest was enjoyed. It was the Bohemia of mediaeval London, 
and maintained this character in the sixteenth century when play- 
houses were set up on the southern bank, the city being inhospitable 
to dramatic art. 

But already in the Middle Ages a West End was developing. The 
western suburb had dignified inhabitants because, especially the 
Strand, it was accessible to Westminster, that is to the king’s palace, 
to the abbey where kings were crowned and to the meeting-place 
of parliament. The bishops and some other magnates reared palaces 
along the Strand, whence they could take boat for Westminster; the 
Knights Templar settled in the Strand; later came the lawyers to 
set up the inns of court and chancery about the city’s western 
approaches. 

This West End was bounded in the first half of the seventeenth 
century by Holborn, Chancery Lane, St. Martin’s Lane and the 
Stnand, and was then considerably populated by noblemen, courtiers 
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and statesmen. Then fashion moved westward to the neighbourhood 
of two beautiful royal houses, Whitehali and St. James’ Palace, 
and the exodus was marked by the first London Square, St. James’ 
Square. The West End of the Restoration extended little north of 
Piccadilly, but the demand in that period for spacious houses near 
the city and the court was so considerable that building began in 
the manor of Bloomsbury and in Soho, where enriched citizens as 
well as some of the modish acquired mansions. About the houses 
of the wealthy and the fashionable, the poorer dwellings of those 
who served them clustered inevitably. 

Meanwhile, along the great roads to the city, those the Romans 
had made and their branches, there were villages and country towns, 
deriving a growing importance from London’s traffic. 

Such was London, until from the eighteenth century an increase 
in the means of communication enlarged the area in which Londoners 
lived. To the boats on the Thames, the saddle-horses and the 
privately owned carriages and sedan-chairs, hackney coaches and 
chairs which plied for hire were added in the reign of Queen Anne 
and their number increased rapidly. Then about 1828 omnibuses 
were introduced into London from Paris; six years later Joseph 
Aloysius Hansom took out a patent for the cab he had invented. In 
1863 the first underground railway was opened from Farringdon 
Street to’ Paddington; in 1890 came the first Tube—the City and 
South London. No longer was it the last resort of the wretched to 
huddle in the outskirts of the city, and no longer was it only the 
rich who could live in airy places although they worked in the city. 
Greater London was free to spread, and to carry urban comforts, 
as far as the railways would bear it. To a notable extent, industry 
accompanied residence, industries of the older villages which were 
absorbed being enlarged and urbanised and new industries springing 
up; thus there came to be industrial and partiaily industrial suburbs, 
The twentieth century increaséd the expansion, adding to the rail- 
ways motor cars and motor buses and, outside the central] district, 
electric trams, so that horse-drawn vehicles were all but superseded, 
and so that ribbon development began around London. 

As a consequence, we have our sprawling town. From the top 
of a "bus, travelling north, séuth, east or west, you can discern the 
vestiges of what this London has assimilated—here the straight line 
of a Roman road; there an old church, a fine house or two and a 
patch of soiled grass marking what was a village; or again, ta indi- 
cate the gradual urban extension, a shabbily graceful Georgian or 
Regency square with the sordid remnant of a mews somewhere near 
it; or else rows and rows of the big ugly houses inhabited by pros- 
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perous and much served Victorian Cockneys. You can trace the 
process of absorption in some of the excellent illustrations of the 
County oF Lonpon PLan, prepared for the London County Council 
by two distinguished architects, Messrs. J. H. Foreshaw and Patrick 
Abercrombie. The London which has so greedily devoured acres 
of quiet country, many villages and market towns, has digested them 
carelessly. It is asymmetrical; its design is haphazard; its space 
is uneconomically disposed; many of its buildings have been per- 
verted to uses for which they are ill suited. ‘There is very little that 
can be said for this muddled London except that it is scored and 
rescored by history, replete with surprises and infinitely various, 
except that it is romantic. 

Hitherto modification of the lines of London and of the localisa- 
tion of the classes of its population has depended almost entirely on 
individuals, who have adapted themselves to changing conditions, 
profiting by them or making shift with them. The chief exception 
to this rule occurred in the late seventeenth century, when the West 
End and certain parts of Bloomsbury and Soho were built to a 
deliberate plan and were successful in attracting residents of the 
class for whom they were designed. But these planned areas occu- 
pied spaces which had previously been, on the whole, rural. A con- 
temporaneous attempt to make the city within the walls a planned 
area, after it had been burnt down by the Great Fire ini 1666, was a 
failure. Sir Christopher Wren, whose ideal was decorum rather 
than convenience, would have made a logical and grand city, some- 
thing like the New Town of Edinburgh, but was frustrated by the 
obstinacy with which the citizens held to their property rights, and 
in the event the city was rebuilt along its ancient lines. Here is a 
moral for the modern planners, who find their opportunity in the 
devastation wrought by German bombers as Wren did in the ruinous 
effects of the fire. Will their plans be defeated by vested interests 
and by the individualism of Londoners? ‘Time will show. They 
believe that the interests of the multitude can be made to-day to 
prevail over the selfishness of the few, and to the individualists they 
hold out the bait of convenient, healthy and sociable living conditions. 

Something will be lost, inevitably, if London be reconstructed 
either on the County oF Lonpon PLAN or on another. Something is 
always lost when the product of multifarious impulses and conditions 
is cleared away in favour of a unified plan, for variety is in itself 
an element of beauty and vitality. The authors of the County oF 





1* County of London Plan,’ prepared for the London County Council by J. H. 
Foreshaw and Patrick Abercrombie. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). 
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Lonpon PLan rightly appreciate the fine churches Wren built. Yet 
those churches are, in their sum, less alive and beautiful, a less 
rich treasure, than were the churches they replaced, which were the 
work of numerous craftsmen of many ages. St. Helen’s Bishops- 
gate, St. Olave’s Hart Street, lovely All Hallows Barking, and the 
wonderful St. Bartholomew’s Smithfield, survive, and we have not 
forgotten the nobility and purity of the Tempie Church: by these 
we measure the void which Wren, the planner, filled so greatly, but 
in which he could put only the work of his own genius. 

It is disquieting to find the authors of the County oF LONDON PLay 
offended because certain residential areas are ‘ peppered’ with fac. 
tories and workshops, often small. (They like large factories better 
than small.) Need a district be homogeneous? The authors have 
a firm preference for local homogeneity: they would localise 
Londoners in this or that district according to their avocations, But 
may not the result be dull? They wish moreover to decentralise 
London, strengthening or setting up anew loca] centres for social 
and economic life. They have, in fact, a nostalgia for provincialism, 
Is it a feature appropriate to a metropolis? 

They are shocked by the general architectural incoherence of 
London. Its correction should be undertaken very warily. Same- 
ness is too dead to be coherent and is not preferable to muddle. 
There is too a danger that a new, ordered and fashionable ugliness 
may be substituted for outmoded ugliness and beauty. 

To offer criticism and warning to the reformers is not to deny that 
London has serious defects, pointed out by the authors of the 
County or Lonpon PLan—inconvenient and perilous congestion of 
traffic, lack of unification of the means of transport, wretchedness 
of housing in some areas, exiguity and ill distribution of open spaces. 
This plan tackles the problem of remedying these defects, with full 
knowledge of them, with daring and with inventiveness. This pro- 
ject for building a new order on London’s confused and storied 
territory may not be wholly practical and does not rule out mis- 
givings, but it is certainly interesting. 

HELEN Douctas IRVINE. 
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GOD, AND ANALOGY 


Gop is. A New Order cannot be made without God. To some 
these things will seem banal; to others, conventionally devout non- 
sense. Nothing is more important, few things more urgent, than 
to show they are neither banal nor nonsensical. It needs no show- 
ing, Once understood the meaning of those first two words, ‘ God 
is’; but we are in unprecedented danger of not understanding. Men 
have attained such control over the natural order and such suffi- 
ciency in the artificial (successful war does but further the process) 
as to have lost nearly all sense of dependency and insufficiency. With 
that sense goes the natural sense of God. Ideas of God may sur- 
vive, but too often notional only, conventional; and sometimes, in 
journalism almost always, useful. As long as we are not as serious 
and at as great pains at knowing and realising God for Who He Is 
as are secular investigators at planning and reorganising, we have 
only ourselves to blame that the public be interested in plans and 
not in churches. Nor should we too glibly prophesy the ruin of 
the godless order; planning is not a whit the less efficient and ad- 
ministrable in the short run for being without God; it is merely 
soulless; only in the very long run is it doomed. But its spiritual 
poverty as long as it lasts, and its final ruin woud be imputable not 
to the planners, but to ourselves who failed to plan divinely; who 
failed to sift the dross of religious sentimentality and convention 
from the gold of God, and left God to be abandoned. 

In an opposite endeavour holiness comes first; but the theology 
of God is a part of corporate holiness. For these reasons we cannot 
but welcome Mr. Mascall’s recent book, ‘ He Who Is,’! the more 
so as he appears impressed by the same need; ‘It has only too 
often been assumed that . . . English people . . . inherit, as by 
a kind of birthright, at least the essential elements of the Christian 
doctrine of God... There may have been some excuse for making 
this assumption in the last century . . . there is very little excuse 
for making it to-day.” The author (well known as an Anglican 
theologian) claims to re-state and re-assess traditional theism, by 
which he means the theism that found ‘ coherent formulation in the: 
works of St. Thomas Aquinas.’ The success of his re-statement is 
very considerable and all the more remarkable for his having had 





1He Who Is. A Study in Traditional Theism, By E. L. Mascall. (Long- 
Mans; 15S.), 
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to find his own way to Thomism. It is however a pity that he appears 
to have found his way to contemporary Thomists rather than to St, 
Thomas or the classical commentators. Certainly Mr. Mascall has 
studied parts of St. Thomas at first hand, but we cannot avoid the 
impression that his approach is in general through others, with the 
result that there are certain minor inaccuracies in the book that 
might mislead a searcher after Thomistic teaching. Whether the 
approach has had a more comprehensive and inevitable result may 
be judged at the end of the present article. 

After a general introduction the author establishes as the best 
form of words that will apply to God and to God alone, i.e. as the 
formal constituent of deity, ‘ self-subsistent being,’ preferring this 
to the Anselmian description with its greater emphasis on infinity. 
He next shows the need of proof from reason for God’s existence, 
rules out the ontological proof and gives an account and evaluation 
of the classical Quinque Viae together with some remarks on their 
epistemelogical presuppositions. He has so far only mentioned from 
time to time the analogy of being, but he now devotes a chapter 
under the sub-title of Analogia entis to the relationship between God 
and creation. Henceforth the doctrine of analogy becomes the 
touchstone to which are referred in successive chapters the problem 
of the divine attributes, the reconciliation of God’s transcendence 
and immanence, and the theistic systems first of Professor 
Whitehead, then of Dr. F. R. Tennant. This account gives but a 
slight idea of the extent to which the theory of analogy is laid under 
contribution in the book. Mr. Mascall has an almost uncanny knack 
of introducing it at just the right moment. It is his great achieve- 
ment for which we are profoundly grateful; he ‘ places ’ the doctrine 
in its crucial relevance to our knowledge of God. But here we touch 
at once upon the book’s main weakness. There is no account of 
analogy. Non omnia possumus omnes, pleads the author, as per- 
suasively as honestly. But analogy is pivotal in his book; every- 
thing is solved by appeal to it; and we are not told what it is. Nor 
is it as if his readers might be expected to know all about it. Such 
works as those of Ramirez, Penido, Przywara and others are to 
many not accessible; and even where they are we should agree with 
Mr. Mascall’s own requiring ‘a more thorough investigation of 
analogy than it has yet received.’ Cajetan stands still the master 
par excellence, but his idiom is scarcely contemporary ; and we fear 
that it is the contemporary who is led by such treatment of analogy 
as has just been described to suspect that analysis is not given 
because analogy will not bear analysis but is the final hey-presto of 
the whole hocus-pocus of scholasticism, 
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If, in this article, we venture a few notes on analogy, it is cer- 
tainly with no idea of filling this gap in the contemporary literature, 
but only to make available to our readers (and perhaps to Mr. 
Mascall’s readers) in the simplest possible terms, and in the hopes 
of stimulating them to further enquiry, the elementary notions of 
analogy such as we believe it to be found underlying the whole of 
St. Thomas’s theology; and to scotch the vagueness that here more 
than in other contexts masquerades as profundity. It is only right 
to say at the outset that the very attempt to put the matter in our 
own words induces us to give our own interpretation even where we 
recognise that it is, to say the least, controversial. Thus for instance 
in dividing analogy we follow Ferrariensis where the Abbé Penido 
expressly rejects him (Le Réle de l’Analogie en Théologie Dogma- 
tique, p. 34, n.1); and we give an account of the relation between the 
analogies of attribution and proportionality that we are not aware 
of being explicitly worked out elsewhere. 


The scholastic doctrine of analogy, let us say at once, has nothing, 
or very little, to do with the analogies of Bishop Butler; not that 
we need delay on this point, since anyone inclined by familiarity 
with Butler’s Analogy to be in this confusion will avoid it best by 
acquaintance with the scholastic doctrine. 


In general likeness of analogy for the scholastic does not consist 
in the possession by two things of a common quality. It is 
‘proportion,’ its name is simply the Greek for proportion (De Ver. 
ii. 11); it consists precisely in the ‘ towardness,’ the congruity of 
two different things each to the other, towardness which as in each 
is different since it is to the other, but which does by its exclusive 
community to the two of them unite them; the likeness is founded 
not so much in them as between them. This proportion (the word 
must be taken in the merely quantitative sense—De Ver.viii,1ad6; 
I12.1ad4; In Boet. de Trin.i,2ad3, etc—usual to it in English, which 
is why we have described it by the general term ‘ towardness ’) may 
exist between two things either directly (analogy unius ad alterum) 
insofar as the towardness be found between each, or indirectly 
(duorum vel plurium ad tertium) when the towardness is not im- 
mediately from one to the other but from one to a third towards which 
the other also is proportioned (De Pot.vii,7; 1 13.5; I C.G.34, etc.). 
The classical example is of healthiness (I 13.5 ; 16.6 et passim), where 
healthiness of medicine is analogous to healthiness of the body by 
analogy unius ad alterum (since the former is towards the latter as 
cause to effect) but to the healthiness of urine (a symptom) by analogy 
duorum ad tertium (since they are analogous only by their reference 
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to, their towardness a third, viz., healthiness of body in relation to 
which one is cause, the other sign.? 

Analogy duorum ad tertium has little application to God. We do 
not find God and creatures analogous by reference to a third, since 
any such third would be constituted greater than God (IC.G.34; De 
Pot.vii7). This is an assertion that needs certain qualifications, but 
it must be sufficient, given the limitations of our space, to make it 
in a general way. 

Analogy unius ad alterum may be of two kinds, according to 
whether the terms of the proportion are simple (analogy strictly 
unius ad alterum, called analogy of attribution) or are themseives 
proportioned within themselves (analogy plurium ad plura, called 
analogy of proportionality) (De Ver.ii,11). The example we have 
given above is of where the terms are simple. In such a case, 
clearly, knowledge of one of the two things gives very little informa- 
tion as to the other, for though we should know that the other is 
“towards the known thing’ it may be at any stage, at what stage 
we should not know, of removal in the line away of the towardness. 
To assert that such simply was the style of our knowledge of God 
would not be to get beyond the pure relativism of Maimonides that 
St. Thomas rejects (I 13.2; De Pot.vii,s5). It would be to know 
God by analogy of attribution only, a refined form of agnosticism. 
It is different if the terms of the proportion are themselves propor- 
tional. By this we mean that the terms are towards each other (by 
the relation that we shall henceforth describe as the central propor- 
tion) not as in themselves simply, but in consideration of a relation 
or proportion that they already sustain with something that has to 
do with them; x as towards X is towards (the central proportion) y 
as towards Y; calmness in its congruity to the sea is congruous to 
gentleness in its congruity to air (In Metaph.v,lect.8,no.879). In 
such analogy, if we know one composite term then the remote term, 
the unknown term, whilst being, absolutely, no more known than in 
the case of simple analogy of attribution, is yet within its unknowness 
known, for at any stage (what stage we know not) of removal from 
the known term, it will be true that the proportion within the near 
term is proportionally verified in the further term; verified in what 
proportion we do not know since that depends upon the undetermined 
central proportion, but nevertheless truly verified. Thus within and 





2 It may remove a source of confusion to remark that in the phrases unius ad 
alterum and duorum ad tertium, the ‘ad’ does not necessarily refer to the 
analogy-proportion being named, but may refer to a previous proportion upon 
which this may be founded; in the analogy duorum ad tertium the analogy! is not 
as between the two and the third, but between the two themselves. 
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ruled by the negation of finally absolute knowledge, and upon as it 
were a sliding scale, we do have positive, intrinsic knowledge (more 
than merely relative) of the remote term. Moreover if we happen 
to know one of the terms of the remote proportion independently of 
the central proposition, this to some extent determines the central 
proportion, and correspondingly determines our knowledge of both 
the remote proportion and its remaining unknown term. This is, 
then, knowledge by analogy of proportionality ; it will be seen how, 
on our account of the matter, this analogy is dominated by the quasi- 
analogy of attribution at its heart (the central proportion), yet not 
so dominated as not to be something very different. 

It is by this analogy of proportionality that we are said to know 
the divine attributes. In the Quinque Viae it is proved ‘ that there 
is God,’ i.e. a primum movens non motum, etc. We would suggest 
that what, immediately, is thus proved to be is known so far only 
by analogy of attribution; from various facts of experience it is 
shown that there must be behind them, under pain of their not being 
what they are, Another, Cause-of-them, Not-them.. This other is 
so far known only in relation to and by removal from them. (It 
seems to us that the many difficulties brought against the viae, of 
which a fair selection may be found in Mr. Mascall’s book, arise 
mostly from an attempt to read more into their immediate con- 
clusions than this.) From this position, however, we go on at once 
to another—which is what St. Thomas does in the remaining ques- 
tions de Deo Uno. For not only must there be God, but He must 
somehow be being and be everything else that is pure perfection, 
since the ‘from-Him’ effects are being and are variously perfect 
(however such perfection may be, in them, conditioned) so that, 
under pain of their being ‘ greaters’ produced by a lesser, the ele- 
ment at least of perfection that is theirs, as distinct from its con- 
ditioning, must be in God (I C.G.28-29). That it is true, then, that 
being is in God we know, but what it is for being, that we conceive, 
to be in that Other, that we conceive by analogy of attribution, we 
cannot know. As far as our conceiving can, and must, go, we know 
that being must be in God and must be itself, be being, in God; 
but what it is for it to be itself there in God depends on what God is 
(or not-is), and as we cannot know the latter but only that He is, so 
we do not know the former but only that it is. On the other hand 
we have now at the further end of our hitherto analogy of attribution 
no longer merely a simple term (that there is . . . God) but a term‘ 
containing within itself a proportion that corresponds to a propor- 
tion in the near term, being (divine) congruous to God congruously 
with being (creaturely) congruous to creatures. (It is important to 
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realise that in this proportional formula we do not presume to make 
an assertion about what is in God but about our conception—cf. In 
Dion, de div. nom.i,4; De Pot.i,1adio; vii,zadi; vil,5—of some- 
thing that it is in God, and our conception that He is.) We have 
therefore knowledge by analogy of proportionality ; within unknow- 
ing we know; and attain to positive, intrinsic attributes of God, 
realised as themselves (formally) in Him; only we do not know what 
absolutely to be themselves in Him is; the analogy of proportionality 
is dominated by the quasi-analogy of attribution at its heart; more- 
over we cannot in the case of God determine that central proportion 
by independent knowledge of one of the terms of the remote propor- 
tion that is its own term; for God to whom divine being is pro- 
portioned is known previously only by analogy of pure attribution, 
by the conclusion of the quinque viae ‘that He is.’ It is for this 
reason that our knowledge is in the last analysis negative (In Sent. 
I 8.1ad3,4; III C.G.49; In Dion.div.nom.i,3). 

Such in outline is the doctrine of analogy in its application to God, 
at least as we see it. Is it appreciated in its full implications (even 
when it is proclaimed in principle) by such treatises on God as Mr. 
Mascall’s and those of his immediate masters, the contemporary 
interpreters of St. Thomas’s thought? We are more than 4g little 
tempted to wonder. If it were fully appreciated would Mr. Mascall 
write, ‘it is almost amusing to see how much St. Thomas tells us 
about the First Being after he has informed us that we have really 
proved nothing about him except that he exists.’ Should we find 
the curious phrase that has obtained scholastic currency ‘ meta- 
physical essence, formal constituent of Deity’ (even allowing for 
all the qualifications set to it by its users)? Would Mr. Mascall hold, 
as he does, that in the proving of God’s existence we are confronted 
first with a definition of God, then with the proof of the corres- 
ponding reality (it is surely one thing to give a meaning, in effect 
terms, to the name God (I 2.2ad2), another to entertain an idea of 
God in the mind, previously ‘to the proofs of his being)? Again, 
if only analogy were more appreciated for what it is, could he not 
have left a little less unexplained his assertion that God and the 
world do not ‘add up’? Finally, do not all these things, together 
with their obscuring of analogy, spring from the commonly accepted 
idea that we can have imperfect knowledge of the divine quiddity 
itself, which can only mean knowledge of such essential predicates 
as God may have in common with others? And is this an idea that 
would appeal to St. Thomas? (cf. I 4ad2,3; I C.G. 22, Adhuc omne; 
Comp Theol. 26-27; De Ver.ii,11 ; De Pot.vii,7). 

If this appear, as indeed it is, an inconclusive ending, we hope 
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that our readers may make it a beginning for their own reflections ; 
they could do much worse than start by reading, critically, this book 
of Mr. Mascall’s to which we have done such scant justice. 

i CoLtumBA Ryan, O.P. 








RICHES AND POVERTY! 
By St. CATHERINE OF SIENA (1347-1380). 


ConsIDER, dear child, the shame of wretches in love with wealth, 
who will not foliow the lights that nature gives them to win the 
sovereign and everlasting Good. This was not beyond the pagan 
philosophers, who for love of knowledge cast riches from them; 
they saw them to be a hindrance. Yet the men I speak of wish to 
make riches their god, witness their greater grief to lose temporal 
wealth and substance than to lose me, the sovereign eternal riches, 
All manner of evil, if you but think a little, issues from this un- 
governed will and desire for wealth. 

Pride issues from it—the desire to be the greater; injustice to self 
and others; greed, which in lust for money makes no scruple to 
rob a brother or steal what belongs to Holy Church, bought though 
it is with the blood of my Son, my Word, my only-begotten. There 
issues also the trafficking in time and in neighbours’ flesh and blood 
(so with usurers, who sell like thieves what is not their own). Glut- 
tony issues from it, with excess of foods and ungoverned eating ; 
licentiousness too, for if a man had no wealth to spend, he would 
often not keep such sorry company. There are murders too; hatred 
and uncharitableness; cruelty; faithlessness towards me; and self- 
presumption, as though it were thanks to themselves that men had 
wealth. Unperceiving that it is through me alone that they either 
get or keep it, they lose trust in me and trust oniy in it—idly, for 
it drops from them unawares, whether lost in this life by my pro- 
vision and for their good, or whether lost at their death; thus they 
learn at length the hollowness and the fickleness of wealth. 

Riches impoverish and kill the soul; they make a man cruel to- 
wards himself; they make him finite and dispossess him of the dig- 
nity of the infinite, for his desire, which should be united with me, 
infinite Good, has been set on a finite thing and lovingly united with 
that. He loses taste for the savour of virtue and odour of poverty ; 
he loses self-mastery and becomes a thrall to riches. He is not to 


1 Text in Libro della divina dottrina (Scrittorio d’ Italia, 1938), pp. 348-354. 
The passage does not occur in the available English Translation of the Dialogue 
by Algar Thorold. 
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be satisfied, because what he loves is something less than himself; 
al! things created are made for man, to serve him, net for him to 
serve; his service should be to me, his end 

Whaat perils and hardships by land and sea will men put them. 
selves to that they may win great wealth and come home to their 
own cities in luxury and in honour! But as for virtues, the wealth 
of the soul, they will be at no pains or care to win and hold them. 
Their heart and affections, which ought to serve me, have been sunk 
in wealth and set on that, and their conscience is burdened with 
much ill-gotten gain. See what wretchedness they bring themselves 
to, and what it is they have made their master—something change- 
able, something unsure and unenduring; they are rich to-day, poor 
to-morrow. Now they are up, now down; now the world is in fear 
and awe of them for their wealth, now it mocks them for having 
lust it and meets them with ruthless taunts and contumeiy, because 
they sought and obtained men’s love through their riches and not 
through virtue of their own. . 

How heavy these burdens lie on their consciences, so heavy in- 
deed that in the path of their pilgrimage they cannot run and can- 
not pass through the narrow gate! In the holy Gospe! my Truth 
has told you that it is less possible for a rich man to enter eternal 
life than for a camel to pass through a needle’s eye. ‘The rich here 
are those who possess or desire riches with pitiable and inordinate 
affection (there are many poor who nevertheless, in will, possess all 
the world with inordinate love, could they but get it). Such as these 
cannot pass the gate, for it is low and narrow; they must throw 
down their burden, curb their love to the world, and in meekness 
bend their heads; they will not pass else. And there is no other 
gute to lead them to life, there is only the wide gate that leads to 
everlasting damnation. 

They seem too blind to discern their doom, for here on earth they 
have a foretaste of hell. In any event they sufter misery. They de- 
sire what they cannot have, and this means misery. Or again they 
lose what they had, and this means misery—misery in the same 
measure as the love with which they possessed it once. They lose 
the love of their neighbour and take no care to win any virtue. 
Oh the corruption of this world !—not of earthly things in them- 
selves, for everything I created is good and perfect, but corrupt is 
he who clings to and seeks them with inordinate love. The mass of 
evils that spring from this are more than your tongue could tell, 
my child; yet though these men have continual sight and experience 
of them, they will not perceive or understand how much it is that 
they lose. 
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Al! this that you may the better understand the treasure of willed 
and spiritual poverty. Who understand it? My dear poor servants, 
who to pass this way through the narrow gate have cast aside the 
burden of riches. Some do so in deed and mind alike; these are 
those who observe both precepts and counsels in deed and mind. 
The rest observe the counsels in mind aione, stripping themselves 
of affection towards riches and possessing them not with undisci- 
plined love, but with discipline and with holy fear, becoming no 
longer possessors of them but dispensers of them to the poor. This 
is good, but the other is perfect, with more fruit and less hindrance, 
and aly providence may be seen the better to shine in act there- 
iis .« 8 
I have shown and told you that from the love of riches there comes 
all manner of evil, loss and misery in this lite and in the next. Now 
I tell you that contrariwise all manner uf good, peace, rest and quiet 
comes irom true poverty. Only mark the look of the truly poor, 
how cheerful, how gay they are. They are never sorrowful except 
for oifence towards me—a sorrow which makes the soul thrive not 
pine. By their poverty they have won all wealth; leaving darkness, 
they find most perfect light; leaving this world’s woes, they inherit 
joy; for mortal goods they receive immortal, and greatly are they 
comtorted. ‘Toil and suffering are a refreshment to them; they live 
in justice and in brotherly love towards every being possessed of 
reason ; they are no accepters of creatures. Shining in them are holy 
faith and true hope, burning in them is the fire of divine charity, for 
by light of their faith in me, the sovereign and everlasting riches, 
they have withdrawn their hope from the world and from ali vain 
riches, and have embraced in bridal true poverty and her handmaids— 
abasement, self-misliking and true meekness, which serve and foster 
the love of poverty in the soul. In this faith, this hope, this kindling 
with fire of charity, my true servants did and do overleap both riches 
and selt-feeling. This it was that the glorious apostle Matthew for- 
sook great riches, overleaping his money table, and followed my 
Truth, who taught you the way and pattern of loving and following 
this poverty. Nor did he teach you by words alone, but by example, 
and that from his very birth to h’s life’s end. 

He wedded for you this bride, true poverty, though he was highest 
riches by the union of h‘s divine nature, whereby he is one with me, 
and I, wiio am everlasting ric’:ses, am one with him. If you would 
see him humbled in utter poverty, look how God became man, cloth- 
ing himself with your baseness and humanity. You see him—the 
dear and loving Word—born in a stall while Mary was wayfaring, 
to show you wayfarer that you must ever be reborn in the stall of 
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self-knowledge, and there you will find me, born by grace in your 
souls. 

You see him there lying among the beasts in such poverty that 
Mary has not wherewith to cover him. It was the cold season, and 
she warmed him with hay and the beasts’ breath. He who is fire 
of charity wills to suffer cold in his humanity all his life long. 
Through his life on earth he willed to suffer, without his disciples 
or with his discipies (there were times when in their hunger they 
plucked and ate the grains of corn from the ears). And at his life’s 
end he was stripped naked and scourged at the pillar so, and thirst. 
ing he lay upon the wood of the cross, im such poverty that earth 
and wood failed him both and gave him no place to iay his head. 
He laid it therefore upon his shoulder, and like one drunken with 
love he bathed you with his blood (for his body was pierced, the 
body of the Lamb), pouring it forth from every limb... . 

Truly then he has given you the pattern of love, showing you 
the greatest love that he might, giving his life for you, who had 
become foes to him and to me, the sovereign eternal Father... He 
has given you the pattern of true humility, humbling himself to 
the shameful death of the cross; and of abasement, bearing re 
proaches and great revilings; and of true poverty, so that Scripture 
tells you his own lamenting words: The foxes have holes and the 
birds their nests, but the Maiden’s Son has not where to lay his head. 
Who understands all this? He who has the light of holy faith. In 
whom is this faith found? In the poor in spirit, who have taken 
Queen Poverty for bride, casting away the riches that benight men 
with faithlessness. 

This queen has her own kingdom where there is never war, but 
peace and calm always. She abounds in justice, because everything 
that commits injustice is separated from her; the walls of her charity 
are strong, because their foundation is not upon earth but upon the 
living rock, the sweet Christ Jesus, my only-begotten Son. Within 
there is light with never darkness, because the mother of the queen 
is the abyss of divine charity. The adorning of this city is loving 
kindness and mercy, because it has thrust out the tyrant Riches, 
who in old time used cruelty. There is goodwill in it towards every 
citizen, that is, there is love of every neighbour. Long persever- 
ance is there, and prudence, for the ways and government of that 
city are full of prudence and careful heed. Hence the soul that weds 
this sweet Queen Poverty becomes lord of all these riches, and cat 
not have one without the other. 


Translated by WALTER SHEWRING. 
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A NOTE ON CONFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


In a recent article designed to cope with certain types of penitents, 
it is said that the penitent has the right to expect the confessor to 
be judicial, in the sense of objective. But that we cannot expect the 
priest to decide for us whether or not we have been sinning, or to 
what extent: he can teil us what is objectively moral or immoral, 
not what is our particular measure of guilt (BLACKFRIARS, 1943), 
p. 409). This statement, if it is not to be misleading to both con- 
fessors and penitents, calls for further clarification. There is no 
possibility of doubt that it is the duty of the confessor, as divinely 
appointed, to judge the objective and subjective morality of sins, 
and, as far as he is able on the evidence, to assess the objective and 
subjective measure of guilt. In this respect the penitent has every 
right to expect the confessor to be judicial, and to be able to advise 
him on his subjective state. 

In a parallel and an anonymous article, translated from the French, 
entitled ‘A Spiritual Cure for Scrupulosity,’ it is asserted but not 
proved that the juridical element, herein after to be called ‘ precise 
legalism,’ introduced by moral theologians is responsible for the 
disease of scrupulosity. Experience, however, shows that scrupu- 
losity may be found in the simplest of individuals, who have not 
had the remotest connection with the so-called legalism of theo- 
logians. 

The writer assumes that the obligation of confession of mortal 
sins before Communion and the celebration of Mass, which was 
enforced by the Council of Trent, is purely of ecclesiastical origin. 
The suggestion, therefore, is that this rule may be held in abeyance 
to liberate the scrupulous from the shackles of legalism, by the appli- 
cation of a kind of generalised equity, or ‘ epikeia.” This contention 
is supported by a little inventive commentary on the Tridentine law. 
But it is worthy of observation that the Church never in any cir- 
cumstances dispenses from this law. And secondly, it is very com- 
monly held that the measure itself is of divine origin, in which there 
is no room for ‘ epikeia.’ As supporters of the divine origin are 
cited St. Leo, St. Augustine and St. Cyprian. The two very great 
theologians who had been present at the Council of Trent, Dominic 
Soto and Peter Soto, were upholders in their writings of the same 
view. To them may be added Suarez, Lugo, Vasquez, St. Alphonsus, 
Benedict XIV, and among modern theologians Ballerini-Palmieri, 
Prummer, Vermeersch, Cappello. Benedict XIV indicates that the 
Council of Trent re-enforces the custom and tradition which stand 
as witness to the divine law as promulgated by St. Paul in his 
epistle to the Corinthians. With this weight of authority the writer’s 
strictures on legalism are wide of the mark. 

AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P., J.C.D. 
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Tue TRIUMPHANT Spirit. A Study of Depression. By E. Graham 
Howe, M.B., B.S., D.P.B. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 


Recent years have seen the mushroom growth of a whole realm 
of popular, vaguely ‘ psychological,’ literature which seeks to fulfil 
for modern man the deep need which in ages of faith is met by ‘ spiri- 
tual direction.’ Inevitably such literature has frequently burst 
the boundaries of the purely ‘ psychological,’ in the old narrow and 
allegedly ‘ scientific’ sense, and has come to approximate increas- 
ingly (but with necessary modifications and adaptations) to the old 
spiritual direction which it had supplanted. Even though, to the 
believer, it must often appear an impoverished substitute, there is 
much in it which must be regarded as helpful and hopeful as a needed 
reploughing of the ground inf which the seed of the Gospel might 
yet grow again. 

Dr. Howe is perhaps better equipped than most as a contributor 
to this class of literature, and his book will be read by many with 
profit. But he has set himself a big task, ‘ no less than to diagnose 
and suggest the proper treatment for the sickness and folly of the 
world, as if it were my patient, and were visiting me in my conisult- 
ing room.’ But to do so he has inevitably been led to ‘ set out what 
I understand the living Truth to be, with special reference to the 
human job of living it,’ and the result is unavoidably controversial 
at times. To a Catholic who is indeed ‘ living the Truth’ (anid Dr. 
Howe does well to remind us all that ‘ The Truth we know is very, 
dangerous to us unless we live it’), his formulation of it will often 
seem gravely inadequate and even muddled, and his illustrations and 
symbols somewhat lifeless and jejune. For all that, we cannot but 
welcome (in no patronising and priggish spirit) this kind of first-aid 
which he offers to modern man, humbly recognising our own too 
frequent failure to offer him anything effective at all; and we must 
spare the author the anticipated insult of giving him a ‘ pat on the 
back ’ for having rediscovered so much that we take for granted. 

But when all allowance has been made for theological insufficiencies, 
a rather serious criticism of inadequacy on the purely psychological 
plane must still be made. Dr. Howe’s ‘ Psychic Compass,’ which 
forms the basic pattern of his diagnosis, his treatment and his book, 
is only half a compass, and may be seriously misleading. Adopting 
Jung’s fundamental scheme of the ‘ four functions ’ (but with prolix 
descriptions, and valuations of them which perhaps Jung would 
hardly endorse), Dr. Howe surprisingly appears to treat Intuition 
and Feeling as exclusively introverted, Thinking and Sensation as 
exclusively extraverted. This position was in fact formally re- 
tracted by Jung so long ago as his Psychological Types, and its in- 
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adequacy has been abundantly proved in subsequent practice and 
investigation. It seems particularly misleading to offer so in- 
sufficient 4 ‘ compass’ in a treatment of depression for popular con- 
sumption. ‘But this book is the first of a series whose successors 








raham will appear in due course, and it may be hoped that Dr. Howe will 

have more to say on the subject. 

wail Victor Wuite, O.P. 

A fulfil A History OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. Vol. V. The Great 
~ Century in the Americas, Australasia and Africa. By K. S. 
~— Latourette. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 25s.) 

aaa In the fifth volume of his monumental history Dr. Latourette 
he old tells the story of the nineteenth century mission work in America, 
to the Africa and Oceania. As is the case in the earlier volumes, Dr. 

sere ie Latourette astonishes the reader by the number of works he has 

seodul consulted and by the skilful use he makes of the pertinent facts, 
might His book is in fact unique and fills what has been for long a gap 

in Church History. Throughout the whole volume he displays his 
ibutor customary balance of judgement, and while he rarely draws conclu- 

y with sions Or expresses Opinions, those he does give are always illumi- 

gnose nating. An example in point is his analysis of the * passivity’ of 
of the Catholic Christianity in Latin America during the nineteenth cen- 

stile tury—a passivity shown in its failure to produce an adequate ‘ na- 

+ whl tive’ clergy. 
to the Large sections of the work are devoted to an accurate and sym- 

acd pathetic account of the history of Catholic Missions. A careful 


id Dr study of the facts presented in these sections shows that during the 
nineteenth century, in spite of much heroic work, Catholic missions 


al did not spread as rapidly as the missions of the Protestant bodies, 
ae nor did they show that adaptability and dynamism which was so 
ot tan characteristic of the missions of the Counter-Reformation. The 
enail causes of this relative failure have been touched on by Pére Charles, 
= wa but are still in need of authoritative treatment. 

ge The standpoint of the work is historical. The bald facts are pre- 
na the sented and allowed to speak for themselves, and they are so well 
tol. arranged that they tell an inspiring story. Yet there are ‘ facts 

ncies, more subtle and moving than details of arrivals, character sketches, 
ogical descriptions of method and statistics. The agony nd human failure 
whial on which the greatest triumphs of the Church are built are founda- 


heath tion stones given too little place in this work. 
Again, though more space is devoted to the question than in 


oll earlier volumes, the problems of culture contact and missionary 
nail approach hardly receive enough attention. No doubt Dr. Latourette 
‘uition has set these issues on one side; yet they are raised on every page 
ae a of his book, and emerge from the whole work as a problem which 
ly re- the historian of the Missions cannot refuse to face. 


Son i Far more important, however, the Catholic reader is strech: by: 
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the fact that Dr. Latourette’s method implies an objectivity, a stand- 
ing apart from dogmatic issues, which leads us to wonder what 
the term ‘ Christian Church’ means in his title. Is it really, as it 
would appear to be to Dr. Latourette, a matter of indifference 
whether Oceania is ‘ converted’ by Catholic religious or Seventh 
Day Adventists? The question, we suggest, raises a fundamental 
objection to the ‘ objective’ method. Are the ‘ facts’ all of equal 
worth? Does not selection, inevitable in the writing of history, 
imply a judgement of value? In the realm of the history of Missions 
we cannot use a method of flat univocity which defines Christianity 
in terms of a least common denominator drawn from all its historical 
expressions. 

The history of Christian missions is not just the history of mis- 
sionaries, or societies, or even of religious orders, but of the growth 
of the body of Christ in response to the divine command and the 
impulsion of the Spirit. 

Tan His top, O.P. 


THE QUAKERS 


THE Quakers. By Otto Zarek. (Andrew Dakers; 8s. 6d.) 


M. Zarek is not a Quaker. He came to England before the war 
as a refugee and received such kindness at the hands of Quakers 
that he was led first to study them and then to write this book. The 
first part of the book deals with the beginnings of the Society of 
Friends up to the time when Fox went to the New World, the second 
part with their growth and development up to the present day. It 
constantly discusses characteristic trends of Quaker thought, their 
implications and the way in which the circumstances of to-day under- 
line them by setting Friends in opposition to most of their fellows 
while at the same time providing them with new opportunities for 
their justly famous works of mercy. 

The Preface (by H. G. Wood) warns that some of the historical 
judgments will not commend themselves to British readers—and they 
don’t. It also asks indulgence for errors missed in proof-reading, 
since M. Zarek wrote and corrected the book while serving in the 
Pioneer Corps. Neither of these things would seem as important 
as the complete lack of references and index (and bibliography) in 
a book rich in quotations and facts, judgments and interpretations 
all of which are used against the background of the author’s 
philosophy. 

Quakers may, perhaps, find themselves in disagreement with M. 
Zarek over some points in his presentation of them, but he does 
pay a sympathetic tribute and does bring out clearly many admirable 
elements in their way of life. All this apart, Catholics will find 
stimulating reading here for it underlines the fundamental differences 
between them and other Christians in the approach to and motive of 
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faith, in the matter of the credentials of revelation and in the Catholic 
attitude to authority. And since this last question seems to be of 
growing importance it is good to have it set in the context of the 
Society of Friends, for there repudiation of authority, as Catholics 
know it, seems to have reached its logical conclusion as nearly as it 
has ever done in any Christian body. It is a matter for regret that 
M. Zarek seems to have misunderstood the Catholic position in gene- 
ral and also to be misinformed on several particular points that come 
up for discussion. 

The essay by Baron von Hugel ‘On the Place and Function, 
within Religion, of the Body, of History and of Institutions ’ (Essays 
and Addresses, Vol. II.: Dent) provides interesting and valuable 
reading as companion to this study, for in it he deals with many of 
the questions M. Zarek discusses and he illustrates his subject by 
particular reference to Fox and his position as it is revealed in the 
Journal. 

Mary BEAUMONT. 


Joun Wootman, Quaker. By Janet Whitney. (Harrap; 21/-). 


The Quaker in this at least resembling the Catholic, has a proper 
veneration for his saints. George Foxe, William Penn, Elizabeth 
Fry, John Woolman—these are heroic figures, whose mark is per- 
haps most of all personal integrity, revealed in their work (for the 
Friends, as is well known, have from the start been foremost in the 
corporal works. of mercy) and in their own records of their lives. 
They have ever been copious keepers of journals, letter-writers, 
framers of petitions. The task of the hagiographer is thereby made 
the easier, and indeed the more valuable. There is not much, one 
supposes, to add to what they have already said. The art is to 
arrange it. 

John Woolman was born in New Jersey in 1720. He belonged to 
the third generation of Quaker ‘settlers and his youth was spent in 
a community that was beginning to achieve an ordered life, with 
persecution and the stress of emigration already only a memory. He 
became a shopkeeper, but soon he allied to business (at which he was 
expert) the work of preaching, and for the rest of his life he was 
constantly travelling. In 1772 he came to England, and there, at 
York, he died. 

It was a difficult period. Slavery, wars (against Indians and the 
French), all kinds of social injustices: there was more than enough 
for him to deal with. His journals show a man who is passionately 
concerned for justice, but without perhaps that univocal ardour for 
‘the cause’ which, in later reformers, has meant too little com- 
passion for the single man. Indeed, Woolman is anything but 
arbitrary, and one is continually delighted with his understanding of 
the particular situation, with his neat observation and his simple re- 
ference of the mystery of things to God. 
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The picture is an attractive one and Mrs. Whitney, if she some. 
times succumbs to the American passion for the catalogue in her 
descriptive pieces, certainly succeeds in her ‘ attempt to present John 
Woolman himself in the setting of his times.’ A word must be said 
in thanks to the publishers for the format of the book. There are 
excellent—and relevant—decorations for the chapter-headings, and 
a useful map is included. 

ILLttup Evans, O.P. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA AND Worsuip. By Phyllis M. Potter. (Dacre 
Press: 1/-). | 

The subject is of the utmost importance. But Miss Potter takes a 
restricted view: by religious drama she means the stage and 
‘theatricals ’’ woven round religious topics—though she traces re- 
ligious drama back to its origins. She confuses art and beauty, 
‘enjoyment is the sole function of art’: this enjoyment is above the 
intellect ; true dramatic art produces the silence of enjoyment which 
is allied to the silence of worship; and ‘ this is worship: the great 
silence and a living experience in a zone other than this world and 
the meeting of a Person through self-loss.’ With such imprecision 
in thought and language we cannot expect the paper to contribute 
much to the important subject ; but we should be doing the authoress 
an injustice if we omitted to say that she has some illuminating ideas, 
particularly on the union of actor and audience. CP. 


{ Str AND I TuinK aNp I WonperR. By Sidney Dark. (Gollancz; 
8s. 6d.) 

This is a very human book. There is much that is good, and it is 
all manifestly sincere; the author’s desire for a better social order (as 
distinct from theoretical socialism) cannot but rouse admiration and 
stimulate to action, and his frank statement of the reasonableness of 
faith is to be welcomed. The faults are mainly due to that very 
human weakness, lack of logic. Hence his insistence on the necessity 
of socialism, his curiously approving attitude to the Russian solution 
of the Jewish problem (assimilating the race and suppressing the re- 
ligion), and his strong criticism of some Catholic publicists. Not 
that the criticism is without justification, at least to the extent that 
these writers might have expressed themselves more clearly so as to 
prevent intelligent readers from misunderstanding the Church's 
position. E.Q. 


CaTHoLic Free Cuurcu oF ENGLAND. By the Rev. H. R. Harvey, 
M.A. (From the Author, Evenley, Brackley, Northants; 1/- 
post free). 

Ronald Knox wrote almost this very same book many years ago 
and called it Reunion All Round, The striking difference between 
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the two books lies, not in the fact that Mr. Harvey does not even 
mean to be funny, but in the fact that, for the most part, he is not 
funny. It is not merely that he is manifestly in earnest ; it is that much 
of what he says and proposes is now considered merely sound and 
sensible. 

The fact is that Anglican ‘ comprehensiveness’ is now no longer 
arather sorry mask for muddle and evasion of principle; it has itself 
developed into a principle, in greater or less degree accepted of all 
parties except a handful of extremists at both ends. What Mr. 
Harvey describes and advocates is no longer some laughable and 
fantastic utopia of indifferentism, but (for the most part) a quite 
credible and high-principled logical development of trends already ex- 
isting and indeed dominant in the Church of England. Whether 
these trends, taken by and large, may be said to tend towards or 
away from ultimate Catholic unity, it is difficult and premature to 
estimate. What is certain is that the Church of England—however 
grievously impoverished in numbers and influence—is to-day far more 
of an organic unity in its manifold variety than it has been for over 
acentury, and the variety is more variegated than could have been 
dreamed of since the Elizabethan Settlement itself. ‘Whether th’s 
is a welcome development or not, it is a remarkable one which con- 
founds the former prophets of Anglican disintegration. ; 

Mr. Harvey’s discussion of domestic Anglican affairs may there- 
fore be read with interest and profit, even by those for whom it 
would be an irrelevance and an impertinence to take part in the dis- 
cussion. Catholic readers will notice that Mr. Harvey shares a 
common misapprehension of the meaning of the ‘ Ex sese et non ex 
consensu Ecclesiae’ of the Vatican Council. 

V.W. 


Tue Brste AND THE Earty History or Manxfp. By Humphrey J. 
T. Johnson. (Burns Oates, 4/6). 


How many Catholics would care to explain to a non-believer the 
first eleven chapters of the book of Genesis? Acceptance of the fact 
of original sin, and the consequent need of a Redeemer by the whole 
human race is the first thing that is required of a Christian; and yet 
many kelieve that modern science has disproved the historicity of that 
part of the Bible which gives an account of the origins of man, or 
at least that science and faith are in open conflict. Fr, Johnson has 
examined the scientific evidence of mans beginning, and shows that 
a truly Catholic exegesis of Genesis rather welcomes than contra- 
dicts the best assured findings of science. Difficulties only arise if 
we consciously, or unconsciously, accept a ‘ Fundamentalist’ Pro- 
testant method of exegesis. 

The chapter on Science and the Origin of Man is concise and tech- 
nical, and needs perhaps to be supplemented by the author’s articles 
in the Dublin Review on the same subject. The list of errata should 
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include references (p. 31) to Leviticus xviij 23, and Deuteronomy 
XXVij 27. 
VALENTINE Woop, O.P. 


Queen Exizasetu. By Theodore Maynard, (Hollis & Carter; 18s.) 

Mr. Theodore Maynard, chiefly remembered in England as a 
writer of poetry, has given us a long and detailed biography of Queen 
Elizabeth. Lord Acton’s persuasion that ‘in history the historian 
has to disappear and leave the facts and ideas objectively to produce 
their own effect’ is not congenial to Mr, Maynard. Far from it. 
He is all for telling’ us what he thinks of the Tudor era and delivering 
strong opinions on the characters that fill the stage. No doubt these 
personal opinions make the bock more agreeable reading to many; 
but they do add very considerably to the length. The reasonableness 
and good sense generally of Mr. Maynard’s convictions are not to be 
denied. They are obviously the result of much study and grave re- 
flection. Elizabeth’s bodily health and the question of her capacity 
to bear children are intimately discussed ; her political capacity, with 
its lies and dupicity, is. judged with appreciation. The unhappy posi- 
tion of Catholics throughout the reign naturally gets the attention 
it deserves. If it is an old story, it is here retold in these pages with 
a freshness that some will find peculiarly attractive. Thirteen por- 
traits of Elizabeth and her contemporaries are supplied by way of 
illustration. 

j.c. 


HERITAGE AND Destiny. By John A. Mackay. (S.C.M.; 3s.) 
This little book is an attempt by the President of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary to establish a connection between tradition and 
progress, and incidegtally to ensure that the new City of Man shall 
also be a City of God: and this latter he does not propose as an 
ideal fresh from the brain of a new sociologist, but as an ideal 
suggested by the real, just as much as the ideals of Nordic Blood 
and Soil, or the divine Japanese imperial world-mission or the mes- 
sianic proletarianism of the Soviet. He suggests that men should 
remember the fact of Israel, throw their minds back to that cove- 
nant and fellowship that was ordained by God, that antiphonal dia- 
logue of ‘I’ and ‘ Thou’ between God and his. people—‘ Thou art 
my people’ and ‘ Thou art my God.’ They too, like the present- 
day post- -Christians, should seize on ‘ the apocalyptic power of re- 
trospection,’ not to glorify one national history at the expense of 
civilisation, but rather to discover the common heritage of us all. 
‘ The word ‘‘remember’’ is the chief word in the Christian reli- 
gion, as it is the most dynamic word in human speech ’ (p. 18). 
Where then did the old Israel fail? Because, the author states, 
‘in things human, self-sufficiency and self-centredness mean death, 
whether in persons, peoples, or institutions’ (p. 27). Had, then, 
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their retrospection lost its apocalyptic power? Had Israel lost its 
memory? Had they not rather preserved the Law of God apart, 
securing it from all foreign contamination, but at the same time 
secure from all development? The author does not ask these ques- 
tions, but he unconsciously answers them when he says that what 
happened was not a failure in remembering, but a failure in recog- 
nition. ‘ They utterly failed to recognise the next phase in the re- 
demptive strategy of God’ (p. 28). For they had not failed to re- 
member, hence in part their self-sufficiency and self-centredness (al- 
though that too was, of course, a phase ‘ in the redemptive strategy 
of God.’) Their error was an error of judgment. They failed ‘to 
keep pace with God and the unfolding implications of the ancient 
Covenant’ (p. 28). The covenant of Israel was also the mystery 
of Israel; not merely ‘ the record of his self-revelation in the past,’ 
but of his presence now. Not primarily, as many of the new Pro- 
testant theologians are apt to suggest, a remembered tradition, but 
a present fact; and God becomes our contemporary not primarily 
by being remembered, but by being recognised in the New Israel. 
Indeed, the recognition is the remembrance. 

A similar evidence that the author has left much half thought-out 
is in the artificial division between faith as assent to doctrine and 
consent toa Person. ‘ The world of things and sensations and ideas 
is an unreal world. The real world begins when man encounters a 
iellow-man, when the I meets a Thou and proceeds to establish per- 
sonal relations’ (p. 46). Yet how can this primary thing, personal 
relations, be achieved without a first contact with the comparatively 
unreal world of things, sensations and ideas? ‘The author has not, 
I fear, read his Martin Buber too carefully. 

There is much of interest in the book : the different views of man, 
including the personalist view, are examined briefly (pp. 38-43); the 
failure of American education is noted and approval given to the 
work of Hutchins, Flexner, and Mortimer Adler (p. 60 et seq.). 
The work at times reads a little unctuously and the author begs 
many questions after the manner of a tract-writer. There is no 
special virtue in describing the Dead Sea, for instance, as the ‘ briny 
sepulchre,’ nor is it an altogether happy thought to call for more 
“heat, genuine religious heat’ (p. 63). Joun DurRKAN. 


Mountain Jusitee. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre and  Spottiswoode, 
15S.) 

‘Of all innocent pleasures, none more than this one... . 
may be considered as being helpful mentally and physically .... 
and owing to the difficulties overcome the climber thereby be- 
comes better equipped and strengthened to resist the difficulties 
encountered in life, and by admiring the beauties and grandeur 
of the scenery as seen from the mighty peaks of the Alps his 
spirit is uplifted to the Creator of all’ (Pope Pius X1). 
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Whenever a man has fairly set down the best that he knows 
about the things he knows best, and in words that tell his mean. 
ing, there always will be literature’ (G. S. Gordon). 

These discursive reminiscences and reflections cover fifty years of 
mountaineering and skiing in many countries of Europe and of 
North and South America, but chiefly in Switzerland. They cer- 
tainly represent the best about what Arnold Lunn knows best. In 
this book the old Lunn thrust and vigour attain an amplitude and 
calmness of spirit that deserve the adjective ‘ Bellocian ‘—though | 
would not be understood to imply that Lunn is an imitator of that 
great master. Rather, the faith which these two minds share at 
times ennobles the writings of each not dissimilarly. 

Mountain Jubilee, the product of a civilised, European and Chris. 
tian mind, is a book that should give pleasure to many for a long 
time to come. 

It is a well produced_volume, adorned by seventeen fine photo- 
graphs of mountain scenery. Even in peace-time it would not be 
dear at 15s. 

MICHAEL SEWELL. 


L’ Histoire Jucera. By Léon Blum. (L’Arbre; $2.00.) 


These extracts from M. Blum’s speeches and political journalism, 
compiled by a friend since his imprisonment, have a certain interest 
as being contemporary reactions to the events of a highly critical 
period in the history of Europe. They contain insufficient material— 
and indeed of their nature could hardly afford the right kind of 
evidence—to present a case upon which, as their compiler suggests, 
posterity will be able to form a judgment. M. Blum is consistent, 
but there are too many gaps in his speeches and writings to enable 
one to form a clear idea of his effect upon French—and European— 
politics. One noticeable gap occurs with regard to the Spanish War. 
The compiler of L’ Histoire Jugera explains it as being the result of 
‘une réserve diplomatique ’; but diplomacy or no, the fact remains 
that the Front Populaire’s actions in relation to Spain constitute an 
important part of the evidence that history will have to sift in forming 
its judgment on M. Blum and his associates, 

The extracts from the proceedings at the Riom trial, while testi- 
fying to M. Blum’s courage in a situation of peril to himself, are 
rendered less illuminating than they might have been owing to the 
limitations and indecision of the Court, 

R. D. Jess. 


LEADERSHIP FOR WoMEN. By John G. Vance; (The Grail, 1/-). 
Any publication from the Grail commands attention from those 

interested in work for ‘ Youth,’ and this little volume fully justifies 

our expectations. It is no easy task to present this kind of prac- 
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tical moral advice in a form which is at once acceptable and useful, 
and both author and sponsors in the case must be congratulated on 
their achievement. 

The essays embodied in the present volume were originally de- 
livered as a series of ‘talks to women who were training to be leaders’ 
and they retain a directness and simplicity of expression which sug- 
gests the extempore spoken address. This is undoubtedly a great 
asset to a work of this kind, which might so easily have become prig- 
gish and stilted. Although the form in which the advice is given is 
simple and at times humorous, the content is often, in its way, pro- 
found; the section on Honour, for example, is a masterly little ex- 
position of a most delicate and intricate subject, and the analyses 
of character are examples of the real psychological knowledge which 
is to be expected from Dr. Vance. 

The illustrations by Patrick O’Keeffe, although distinctly clever in 
themselves, appear at first sight to detract somewhat from the seri- 
ous value of the book and the same is true of the flamboyant cover, 
but this is perhaps a question of persontal taste, and it may be that 
to the public for which it is primarily intended, these gildings of the 
pill are necessary. 

There can be no doubt as to the usefulness of these talks, and 
although an entirely Catholic production, there is nothing in the 
book to provoke the most scrupulous non-sectarian mind; it is ad- 
mirably adapted for the widest general circulation, 


ROSALIND MurRRAY. 


25 YEARS OF UNCONTROL. By E. Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. (Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Indiana, U.S.A., n.p.) 


In 1939 the organized Birth Control movement in America cele- 
rated its ‘ Silver Jubilee.’ This book is a survey of the history of 
the first 25 years of organized ‘ uncontrol,’ as the author prefers to 
call it, and of its effects on the moral and national lifé of the United 
States. It is an amazing story, and one which we imagine could 
easily be paralleled in any country where the modern cult of birth con- 
trol has been practised. Quotations and extracts from official popu- 
lation statistics, from the newspaper files and from the books and 
speeches of the birth-controllers themselves provide the evidence. 
The whole is a record which warrants the author’s description of it a 
‘25 years of organized tearing down of the moral fibre of a great 
nation.’ 

We do not find much deep discussion of the ethical question of 
artificial birth control in itself, though there is a chapter which deals 
with the familiar retorts of the birth-controllers to the ‘ nature argu- 
ment.” The chief value of the book will be to reinforce the growing 
realization in America and in this country, that continued and de- 
liberate refusal to abide by the conditions upon which God allows the 
continued existence of the human race has led and is leading to the 
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material and moral ruin of nations professedly fighting for the better- 
ment of that same human race. 
E.C, 


SociaL Security. Edited by William A. Robson. (Allen and Un- 
win; 15s.) 

Despite the length and detail of the Beveridge Report, and the 
publication of the Memoranda supplied by various organisations, 
the problem of social security can only be appreciated if it is viewed 
in its historical setting and as concerning all the separate existing 
social agencies. There can be no doubt that the book under re- 
view provides just such a context. The First Part deals with the 
present position and is prefaced by a chapter on principles, con- 
tributed by the Editor. The general picture which emerges fully 
justifies the charge that ‘ the medley of authorities is chaotic, illogi- 
cal and inefficient,’ and leads inevitably to the Second Part, which 
is a detailed appreciation and analysis of the Beveridge Report and 
the effects it would produce. Here a certain unevenness develops, 
for although Mrs, Clarke foresees some of the difficulties, of ad- 
ministration, there are others which are glossed over or omitted, 
while Dr. Stark Murray in his chapter on a National Medical Ser- 
vice is altogether too vague and too sweeping. 

While the Government has made no pronouncement on its plans 
with regard to Social Security, the debate about the value of Bever- 
idge’s proposals still proceeds. They can neither be accepted out- 
right as the new Jerusalem, nor rejected outright as the arrival of 
the Servile State. For those who wish to judge for themselves, 
this collection of essays is undoubtedly of great value and can be 
recommended particularly to discussion groups for their libraries 
and to all serious students who are interested in social insurance. 

J. Firzsimons. 


A Batsrorp Century. Edited by Hector Bolitho (Batsford; 10/6). 

No single publishing firm has done more in the last four years of 
disruptions and destruction to: preserve the spirit and the scene of 
the well set up and the staid England of the past than the firm of 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. In spite of the deterioration of material their 
books have never been shoddy or unattractive. They deserve well 
of the future England. And now we can understand their secret: 
for their roots dig intto the soil of England for a hundred years. Their 
foundation was well and truly laid when Bradley Thomas Batsford 
emerged from his apprenticeship in the ‘ Art or Mystery of Book- 
selling ’ to set up his own shop in High Holborn in 1843. Hector 
Bolitho, sometime biographer of royalty, has turned his attention to 
the biography of a family firm in editing this Centenary Record and 
the result of the co-operation of the editor and publisher is one of 
their happiest books full of interest and of a pre-war style of beauty. 
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The firm has done much for architecture and the arts and its ser- 
vices will be required still more in its second century if England is 
to return to the stability represented by the history and work of these 
publishers. 

C.P. 


ReuNION By DeEstrRuCTION. Reflections on a scheme for Church 
Union in South India. Addressed to the Laity by T. S. Eliot. 
(Dacre Press; 1s.) 


The controversy at present being waged about the so-called South 
India scheme has an interest for others besides those bodies im- 
mediately concerned in it. Were this not so, any comment would 
be impertinent; but in fact the success or failure of this scheme 
to secure fulfilment will affect profoundly the religious situation 
after the war. It is therefore greatly to be hoped that many Catho- 
lics will read Mr. Eliot’s masterly exposition of his point of view, 
and that they will be disturbed by what they read. At least they 
will see why Mr. Eliot is disturbed. 

L.T. 


THe LETTERS OF LLEWELLYN Powys. Selected and edited by Louis 
Wilkinson, with an introduction by Alyse Gregory. (John Lane; 
215.) 


These letters are sad reading. They could scarcely be other, with 
their sense, increasing with the years, that ‘the human race are 
too degenerate ever to be saved’ and that ‘ philosophically nothing 
matters.” They reveal, how plainly, that pain and death, if pur- 
poseless—as they were to Powys—are all loss. It is in no sense of 
patronage that one is bound to say that here is the classic pattern 
of the bitterness of unbelief. 

X. 


C.E.M.A. EXHIBITIONS 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


The C.E.M.A. exhibition of English book illustration since 1800 
is a vigorous one, showing our natural talent for this work. The 
catalogue is useful and gives historical and technical summaries. 
Illustrations of processes and techniques are on exhibition. 

The nineteenth century saw the rise of the mechanical processes 
in printing, and this exhibition shows illustrations reproduced both 
by autographic and photographic processes. There are a few books 
illustrated entirely by photographs, but the contemporary artist clear- 
ly prefers his work to be printed direct from his block or drawing— 
wood-engraving, lithography, and lino block printing predominate. 
The illustrated book is here interpreted to include the decorated 
book, of which there are fine examples. Of necessity there are few 
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examples of each artist, but one regrets absences and scanty re 
presentation of such men as Berwick and Rowiandson; but while 
the exhibition was in London it was augmented by some welcome 
loans. 


BALLET DESIGN 


THE art of Ballet depends on the balanced co-ordination of the arts 
of music, drama, dancing and painting as equal partners. In this 
exhibition we have to judge the designs not on their own merits as 
drawings, but as theatre. Only with the closest collaboration be- 
tween composer, choreographer and designer will a balanced harmony 
be achieved. In the absence of such co-operation one art will pre- 
dominate and destroy the wholeness of the thing. In many of the 
designs on exhibition the settings are very striking, and as the main 
function of the design is to set off, not to distract from, the dancers, 
one feels that painting has taken too important a position in the 
whole. The Diaghileff regime was the most successful period in 
achieving this co-creation, and the conventions and necessities of 
the ballet most fully realised and respected. There are a few other 
examples of fitness for purpose—Rex Whistler has caught the atmo- 
sphere and feeling for his period in the drop curtain for ‘ The Rake’s 
Progress,’ John Piper’s designs for ‘ The Quest,’ Guy Shepperd’s 
costume for the wolf in ‘ Peter the Wolf,’ and Gwendolen Raverat’s 
designs for ‘ Job,’ based on Blake’s paintings, are examples. 

The etchings of Rembrandt (another C.E.M.A. Exhibition) are 
outstanding examples of masterpieces of composition, but one does 
not feel that this master of chiaroscuro was at home in, or thinking 


in terms of, etching. He worries his plate into producing the effects | 


of paint, and only in the unfinished works does one catch sight of 
his greatness as a draughtsman and his vitality as an artist. 


* M. CaLpin. 
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